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Responding to a gap in relevant literatures, this study explores cooperating teach¬ 
ers' perceptions of their roles and responsibilities as contributors to the practicum 
experiences of preservice teachers of English as a second language who were pur¬ 
suing a master's degree. Research tools featured focus group and individual in¬ 
terviews with 11 cooperating teachers who were working zvith practicum 
students. Findings include a perceived lack of communication between cooperat¬ 
ing teachers and practicum course instructors, inadequate written descriptions 
of cooperating teachers' roles and responsibilities, missed opportunities to develop 
more fully the quality of cooperating teacher-practicum student collaborations, 
as well as cooperating teachers' recommendations for enhancing the practicum 
experiences of those involved. 

Reagissant a une lacune dans la litterature connexe, cette etude se penche sur les 
perceptions qu'ont les enseignants cooperants de leurs rdles et responsabilites en 
tant qu'intervenants dans les stages d'etudiants a la maitrise,futurs enseignants 
de I'anglais langue seconde. Comme outils de recherche, nous avons eu recours 
auxgroupes de consultation et aux entrevues individuelles avec onze enseignants 
cooperants qui travaillaient avec des stagiaires. Nous avons trouve qu'il existe, 
entre autres, la perception d'un manque de communication entre les enseignants 
cooperants et les moniteurs de stage, des descriptions ecrites inadequates des rdles 
et responsabilites des enseignants cooperants, et des occasions ratees de pour- 
suivre le developpement de la qualite des collaborations entre les enseignants 
cooperants et les stagiaires. L'article evoque les recommendations par des en¬ 
seignants cooperants visant Vamelioration des stages pour tons les intervenants. 


Introduction 

The second language (L2) teaching practicum is a core component in most 
Master's in the Teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(MATESOL) programs. During the mid-1990s. Palmer (1995) conducted a na¬ 
tional survey and reported that two thirds of MATESOL programs in the 
United States included a required teaching practicum. Despite its popularity, 
the MATESOL practicum is both an under-theorized and under-explored re- 
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search area (Crookes, 2003). To date, empirical studies have provided descrip¬ 
tions of MATESOL practicum models (Crookes; Flowerdew, 1999; Stoynoff, 
1999), have explored practicum students' needs and perceptions of the 
practicum (Brinton & Holten, 1989; Diaz-Greenberg & Nevin, 2004; Hall Haley, 
2004; Velez-Rendon, 2006), and have reported on practicum course instructors' 
beliefs about the practicum (Crookes; Richards & Crookes, 1988). During the 
practicum, practicum students participate in the classroom of an experienced 
L2 teacher who is most commonly referred to as a cooperating teacher. 

To date, however, only brief discussions reporting cooperating teachers' 
experiences are available, and few studies take their perspectives directly 
into account. For example, in response to perceived gaps in the available lit¬ 
erature, Crookes (2003) published a book-long discussion about the design 
and implementation of MATESOL practicum courses. Although Crookes 
gives some attention to the importance of cooperating teachers' participation 
and collaboration between them and practicum students, he relegates the 
book's sole section on the process of working with a cooperating teacher to 
an appendix. In a more recent text, Richards and Farrell (2011) offer more 
sustained attention to the roles and responsibilities of practicum students 
and cooperating teachers and to the process of collaboration between them. 
Although their discussion stands as an important contribution, few research 
studies are cited in the text. We believe that to design successful practicum 
courses, more research-based information about the roles and contributions 
of each contributor to the practicum experience is needed. 

In an effort to address this gap, in this study we explore how cooperating 
teachers understand their practicum-related roles and responsibilities. By fo¬ 
cusing on cooperating teachers, our intention is to improve the preparation 
of current and prospective cooperating teachers in order to foster construc¬ 
tive working relationships between all parties who contribute to practicum 
experiences (i.e., language-learners, practicum students, practicum course 
instructors, and other cooperating teachers). 

Literature Review 

Practicum courses and other field-based experiences are key components of 
teacher preparation programs (Palmer, 1995; Richards & Farrell, 2011). 
Practicum courses in particular are designed to encourage practicum stu¬ 
dents to reflect on and to participate in teaching-related activities under the 
supportive guidance of both a MATESOL seminar-based practicum course 
instructor and a language classroom-based cooperating teacher (Crookes, 
2003). Cooperating teachers receive modest compensation for their efforts in 
some programs, although just as often their contributions are voluntary. 
Overall, the success of the field-based experiences made possible through a 
MATESOL practicum depends in large part on the practicum students' de¬ 
gree of engagement with opportunities to work with a cooperating teacher. 
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The field of general education has a more extensive investigative tradition 
with respect to the roles played by cooperating teachers in the practicum, as 
well as a more sustained history of attention to the teaching practicum itself. 
Specific areas of investigation have focused on (a) exploring cooperating 
teachers' roles (Duquette, 1994; Ewart & Straw, 2005; Koerner, 1992; Koskela 
& Ganser, 1998); (b) identifying characteristics of successful cooperating 
teachers (Clarke, 2001); (c) documenting effective cooperating teachers' prac¬ 
tices (Fairbanks, Freedman, & Kahn, 2000; Graham, 2006; Kahn, 2001); (d) 
describing student teachers' and cooperating teachers' dynamics (Lemma, 
1993; Veal & Rikard, 1998); and (e) discussing the personal and professional 
benefits of working as a cooperating teacher (Applegate & Lasley, 1982; 
Caruso, 1998; Sinclair, Dowson, & Thistleton-Martin, 2006). 

Findings from the field of general education provide valuable information 
for practicum course instructors with respect to potential cooperating teach¬ 
ers' contributions. However, MATESOL practicum course structures tend to 
differ from those featured in colleges of education. In the field of general ed¬ 
ucation, student teachers fulfill teaching requirements at off-campus loca¬ 
tions where they often assume full responsibilities as classroom teachers. In 
such programs, the practicum experience is intensive, and it may last for 
longer periods (e.g., a full academic year, Ewart & Straw, 2005). Richards and 
Crookes (1988) conducted a survey of 120 US-based institutions to uncover 
the structures, practices, and goals of the MATESOL practicum. Their results 
indicated that the field-based practicum experiences offered by a large num¬ 
ber of MATESOL programs featured the placement of practicum students 
with cooperating teachers who were teaching in English-as-a-second lan¬ 
guage (ESL) programs housed in the same university as the teacher prepa¬ 
ration program. Also, MATESOL practicum experiences are typically 
conducted during a single academic semester, often the final semester of the 
candidates' graduate training. Finally, practicum students often participate 
in supervised teaching activities. In fact, unsupervised practicum student 
teaching experiences are short-lived and in some cases entirely absent. Al¬ 
though a few MATESOL programs offer more extensive practicum experi¬ 
ences requiring practicum students to teach for a whole semester or full 
academic year (Flowerdew, 1999; Phairee et al., 2008; Stoynoff, 1999), such 
programs are exceptions to the rule. In sum, there are clear differences be¬ 
tween the practicum models of general education and those of MATESOL 
programs. These diverse structures affect the roles, potential contributions, 
and responsibilities of practicum students, practicum course instructors, and 
cooperating teachers in varied ways. Given such differences and lack of in¬ 
vestigative attention, further research focusing on the roles of cooperating 
teachers affiliated with MATESOL programs is warranted. 

The particular structures and contexts of the practicum course in 
MATESOL programs have motivated some earlier research. In one study. 
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Farrell (2007a) documents his experience of working with Ho, a normative 
English-speaking (NNES) practicum student who had failed the practicum 
course the first time she was enrolled in it. The focus of Farrell's study was 
to report techniques for promoting reflective teaching practices from a 
practicum course instructor's perspective. Specifically, Farrell sought to probe 
the practicum student's tacit assumptions about L2 pedagogy. Working to¬ 
gether, the researcher/practicum course instructor and student reformulated 
into maxims Ho's expectations about the practicum course. Through guided 
reflective practices, the practicum student came to realize that her teaching 
decisions and instructional practices were influenced primarily by personal 
L2 learning experiences and not by the L2 learning and teaching principles 
featured in the MATESOL program that she was attending. 

In another study, Johnson (2003) explored the effects of working as a co¬ 
operating teacher with an NNES graduate student completing a MATESOL 
degree. As part of her exploration of the construction of her own identity as 
a cooperating teacher, Johnson discusses critical incidents that she experi¬ 
enced while mentoring this particular practicum student, who as well as 
being an NNES was also an observant Muslim. Johnson was surprised to ob¬ 
serve that her ESL learners perceived the NNES practicum student as an Eng¬ 
lish-language expert. This observation led Johnson to challenge what she 
subsequently came to perceive as her own inherited authority as an English- 
language expert. In her role as cooperating teacher, the incident prompted 
Johnson to reconsider her personal beliefs about the relative degrees of lan¬ 
guage-expert status of NNES and native English-speakers as teachers of Eng¬ 
lish. In a second critical incident, Johnson recalled that during collaborative 
tasks, she was surprised to find that the practicum student was pairing male 
students together in order to preclude opportunities for men and women to 
work together. This grouping strategy made Johnson realize that personal 
beliefs surface in each instructional decision and that the practicum student's 
gender-centric grouping decisions conflicted with some of her own class¬ 
room teaching beliefs. Johnson explained that some of her language teacher's 
beliefs were responsive to issues of equality in the classroom and that in such 
circumstances, equality issues would have taken precedence over gender-re¬ 
lated beliefs. For Johnson, the experience of working as a cooperating teacher 
prompted intense reflections about her own changing personal and profes¬ 
sional identities. 

Farrell (2007a) and Johnson (2003) demonstrate that each cultural and ed¬ 
ucational context offers unique experiences and challenges for cooperating 
teachers and practicum course instructors. However, to the best of our 
knowledge, no available literature reports on cooperating teachers' perspec¬ 
tives and beliefs about their roles in the MATESOL practicum. Therefore, we 
undertook an initial exploratory study in order to discover what were expe¬ 
rienced cooperating teachers' perspectives and beliefs about the practicum 
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and to understand better how cooperating teachers construe their roles while 
mentoring practicum students. The following research questions guided the 
qualitative research procedures that we implemented while working with a 
group of experienced cooperating teachers. 

1. How do cooperating teachers experience the MATESOL practicum 
course? 

2. What are cooperating teachers' roles and responsibilities during the 
MATESOL practicum course? 

In the following section we discuss the context of the study, provide detailed 
descriptions of the format of the MATESOL teaching practicum, and intro¬ 
duce the focal cooperating teacher informants who participated in a series 
of research interviews. 

The Study 

Context of the Practicum Course 

The study took place in a MATESOL program housed in a department of ap¬ 
plied linguistics and ESL in a large research university in the southeast region 
of the US. The Intensive English Program (IEP), which focuses on teaching 
English for academic purposes (EAP) to postsecondary ESL learners, is a fully 
integrated unit in the same academic department. In this setting the 
MATESOL practicum consists of two major course components: (a) a two- 
and-a-half-hour weekly practicum seminar taught by a practicum course in¬ 
structor; and (b) an ESL classroom-centered observation component made 
possible through access to the ESL/EAP courses offered by the department's 
IEP. Various members of the Department's faculty and doctoral students 
serve as practicum course instructors during each semester, one practicum 
course instructor per semester. For the ESL/EAP classroom-centered com¬ 
ponent, practicum students have access to one or more courses in the IEP. To 
meet the practicum's field-based component, individual practicum students 
are required to visit and observe 2.5 hours of class time per week in the con¬ 
text of either (a) a single IEP course spanning 12 weeks of a 14-week semester, 
or (b) two IEP courses for six weeks each over the same 12-week period. In 
this second option, one practicum student works with an initial cooperating 
teacher for six weeks in a single IEP course and then shifts to working with 
a second cooperating teacher and IEP course for the final six weeks of the se¬ 
mester. Some practicum students prefer working with one cooperating 
teacher for the 12-week period, whereas others prefer to participate in two 
separate IEP courses sequentially, thereby having opportunities to become 
closely acquainted with two cooperating teachers and two IEP courses rather 
than just one. Practicum course instructors differ on how they handle these 
alternative structures for involving practicum students in practicum field- 
based experiences. Some leave it to individual practicum students to elect an 
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option for themselves, whereas others are more direct in assigning individual 
practicum students to one or the other observation structure. Whichever ob¬ 
servation structure is in play (i.e., either 12 weeks with a single CT or two 
sequential six-week periods with two cooperating teachers), the preferred 
trajectory is for a practicum student's degree of active participation in a co¬ 
operating teacher's course to increase gradually over time. For example, dur¬ 
ing the first two weeks of IEP course participation, practicum students begin 
as classroom observers only. Following Day (1990), their observation tasks 
are supported and guided through the practicum course instructor's sugges¬ 
tions and seminar readings (Farrell, 2007b; Richards & Lockhart, 1996; Wa- 
jnryb, 1990). When possible, practicum students are encouraged to discuss 
their observations with their respective cooperating teachers. Practicum stu¬ 
dents also complete written observation reports, which are later shared with 
the practicum course instructor and at times with the cooperating teacher. 
Following this initial period of classroom observation, a practicum student 
begins to take on a more participant-observer role. Flere he or she begins to 
work with learners in contexts of one-on-one and small-group interactions 
during in-class group activities. In the fifth or sixth week, the practicum stu¬ 
dent is expected to lead at least one 20-25-minute practice teaching segment 
of a day's lesson while the cooperating teacher observes. As can be seen, in 
this structure the opportunity to practice-teach in front of a group of IEP 
learners constitutes a relatively minor portion of the practicum student's role. 
Rather, the practicum foregrounds professional development opportunities 
through guided observations and supported reflective practices focused on 
IEP teaching and learning. Some practicum students who decide to continue 
with a single cooperating teacher for the more extended 12-week period may 
have more opportunities to practice-teach. Through these practices, they are 
afforded opportunities to integrate the wealth and breadth of disciplinary 
knowledge focused on as part of their graduate studies (Grabe, Stoller, & 
Tardy, 2000). 

Participants and Data Collection 

Data for the study were collected over the 2008-2009 academic year. During 
fall 2008, a total of 11 cooperating teachers participated in one of two 75- 
minute focus-group interviews conducted by the first author. Barbour and 
Schostak (2005) suggest that focus group interviews "provide insights into 
the formation of views which are less likely to be revealed during individual 
interviews" (p. 45). Following the focus-group interviews, three of the 11 co¬ 
operating teacher participants were recruited to participate in a series of in¬ 
dividual interviews. At the time of the study, all the individual-interview 
cooperating teachers were working with a practicum student, and each had 
previous experiences as a practicum student, cooperating teacher, and/or 
practicum course instructor. The first individual-interview cooperating 
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teacher, Rachel, had previously earned a MATESOL degree from the same 
department in which the study took place. At the time of the study, she had 
four years of IEP teaching experience and had previously served as a CT for 
seven practicum students. Thus Rachel was able to discuss her experiences 
from two insider perspectives: as a practicum student who had worked with 
a cooperating teacher in the same MATESOL program, and more recently as 
a cooperating teacher for multiple semesters. The second individual-inter- 
view cooperating teacher, Angela, had more than 35 years of teaching expe¬ 
rience, had 10 years of IEP teaching experience, and had previously served 
as a practicum course instructor in the same department. In addition, Angela 
had a long history of serving as a cooperating teacher with numerous 
practicum students. The third individual-interview cooperating teacher, 
Danielle, had five years of IEP teaching experience in the department and 
had supervised many MATESOL students in her role as coordinator of the 
department's IEP tutoring program. Danielle had earned her MATESOL de¬ 
gree from another university that did not offer a structured practicum course. 
Rather, as part of her master's-level training, Danielle had participated in un¬ 
supervised teaching experiences in nearby community centers. Thus her be¬ 
liefs about the cooperating teacher's role had been shaped by her five years 
of working as a cooperating teacher and as the tutoring coordinator. Each of 
the three individual-interview cooperating teachers participated in three 45- 
60-minute semistructured interviews in addition to the earlier focus-group 
interview. The range of their experiences was fortuitous as they offered mul¬ 
tiple perspectives on the research questions. 

Data Analysis 

As is typical in qualitative research, data collection and analysis processes 
interacted continually. For example, adoption of iterative procedures made 
it possible to devise and later refine guiding questions for subsequent inter¬ 
views. These efforts also facilitated ongoing reflection on emerging themes. 
Once recorded, all the interviews were transcribed verbatim. Then each tran¬ 
script was read recursively multiple times over an extended period. Key 
words and key sentences were placed in transcript page margins, and even¬ 
tually data analysis codes were created. As part of the iterative process, re¬ 
curring ideas were grouped together. Eventually, seven overarching themes 
emerged from the interview data. These were: 

1. Structure and design of the practicum course; 

2. Role of a cooperating teacher; 

3. Qualities of a cooperating teacher; 

4. Benefits for a cooperating teacher; 

5. Role of a practicum student; 

6. Qualities of a practicum student; and 

7. Ideas to improve cooperating teacher-practicum student relationships. 
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While we continued to examine the data, subcategories were identified 
in each of these seven larger themes; transcripts and codes were shared and 
discussed with other specialists; and preliminary findings were presented 
and discussed as part of a local, departmental presentation. It is worth men¬ 
tioning that several of the cooperating teachers who participated in the study 
attended and contributed to the discussion phase of the departmental pres¬ 
entation. Although the cooperating teachers present agreed with the other 
findings reported, they said that one theme did not ring true. There had been 
an eighth theme in addition to the seven listed above, namely, the role of co¬ 
operating teachers as gatekeepers to the wider profession of ESL teaching. 
When the cooperating teachers attending the departmental presentation ex¬ 
plained that the gatekeeping role did not seem representative of their expe¬ 
riences, it was dropped from the research report. Because the research 
reported here focuses on cooperating teachers' roles and understandings, in 
the following section we focus on the second, third, and seventh of the 
themes listed above. 

Results and Discussion 

Success of the Practicum 

As a required graduate course leading to the MATESOL degree, practicum 
students and the practicum course instructor meet for two and a half hours 
weekly in the practicum seminar. There practicum students discuss assigned 
readings that focus on topics such as classroom observation procedures, 
teachers' decision-making, classroom management, reflective teaching, and 
pathways for long-term professional development. In addition, course par¬ 
ticipants share insights from their IEP classroom observation experiences. 
Therefore, the quality and nature of practicum students' practicum experi¬ 
ences in large part are contingent on the quality and nature of collaborative 
relationships that develop between practicum students, their respective co¬ 
operating teachers, and the course instructor. Practicum students are in some¬ 
what privileged positions because they have many opportunities to 
communicate with two mentor types (a cooperating teacher and the 
practicum course instructor) as well as with their practicum classmates. 
However, a central theme that emerged from the data is the cooperating 
teachers' shared belief that communications between cooperating teachers 
and practicum course instructors are sorely underdeveloped. In fact, coop¬ 
erating teachers lament that communications between the practicum course 
instructor and individual CTs are not only infrequent, but usually occur only 
twice during the observation period. The first contact is made near the start 
of the semester (in person or via e-mail) as the practicum course instructor 
is trying to recruit as many cooperating teachers as will be needed. At this 
time, the practicum course instructor inquires about cooperating teachers' 
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availability and willingness to serve the MATESOL program in this capacity 
If a cooperating teacher expresses interest, soon thereafter he or she receives 
an e-mail with the practicum student's name, some descriptive information 
on the format and duration of expectations for the IEP classroom component 
of the practicum, a listing of typical practicum students' tasks and responsi¬ 
bilities, and additional suggestions for involving the student in one of the 
cooperating teacher's IEP courses. Cooperating teachers report that details 
relevant to their specific roles and responsibilities are poorly defined. As re¬ 
vealed in the interview data, cooperating teachers believe that these initial 
practicum course instructors' communications consist of little more than 
broad recommendations, which most of the participating cooperating teach¬ 
ers characterized as inadequate. They offered several explanations for why 
more detailed specifications of cooperating teachers' roles and responsibili¬ 
ties were not available. They surmised, for example, that a practicum course 
instructor might be trying to avoid imposing particular expectations with 
the intention of leaving room for individual cooperating teachers to explore 
their own ways of working with practicum students. By way of illustration, 
an initial e-mail communication disseminated by one practicum course in¬ 
structor featured several mitigation phrases (e.g., "you may involve," "as 
you wish," and "you, the cooperating teacher, would decide the role that the 
practicum student would play"). Unfortunately, as revealed in the interview 
data, a number of cooperating teachers mentioned that even after serving in 
this capacity for several semesters, they continued to lack a clear understand¬ 
ing of their cooperating teacher's roles and responsibilities. To illustrate a 
shared sentiment, one of the cooperating teachers from the focus group com¬ 
plained, "The [practicum course instructor] assumes that the CT knows what 
their role is, but nobody tells us what we need to do." 

As revealed through both the focus group and individual interviews, co¬ 
operating teachers find their own ways of constructing fuller and more per¬ 
sonalized understandings of their roles and responsibilities by (a) consulting 
with other more experienced cooperating teachers; (b) drawing on their ex¬ 
periences of once having been a practicum student in the practicum course; 
(c) reflecting on previous experience of having served as a cooperating 
teacher, and in the case of one cooperating teacher, (d) reflecting on previous 
experiences of having served as a practicum course instructor herself. One 
of the clearest findings from the data is that cooperating teachers would like 
to be more fully informed about the MATESOL program's and practicum 
course instructors' expectations for the role of a cooperating teacher. A related 
issue identified is that cooperating teachers believe that practicum course in¬ 
structors should more closely monitor the quality of cooperating teacher- 
practicum student interactions and collaborations. 

Through their practicum experiences over several years, cooperating 
teachers noticed that practicum course instructors sometimes sent a second 
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e-mail (e.g., mid-semester) if some sort of problem had come to the practicum 
course instructor's attention. However, all the cooperating teachers agreed 
that more frequent communications and other contacts between cooperating 
teachers and the practicum course instructor were needed. One of the less ex¬ 
perienced cooperating teachers from the focus group expressed her concerns 
as follows: "If a practicum student is disruptive, I guess I don't know what I 
would do. You know, what do I say? Do I have a disciplinary conversation 
with the [practicum] student, or do I take that to the practicum [course] in¬ 
structor?" Unsure what to do, cooperating teachers believe that before the 
start of the practicum they should be brought into more substantive discus¬ 
sions about such scenarios, including possible ways of working through them. 
However, several cooperating teachers also explained that problematic situ¬ 
ations were far from the only reasons for developing more open communica¬ 
tions. On this theme, cooperating teachers explained that they needed to know 
that the practicum course instructor would be available to support them as 
needed. Rachel expressed her desire for practicum course instructors to: 

really [just] check-in [every now and then] and see, like, what the in¬ 
teraction is like, how often you're meeting with the practicum stu¬ 
dent, or some way to see like what [my] dynamic [with the 
practicum student] is like. This semester, I wouldn't have minded 
that, 'cause I feel like I have had no interaction with my practicum 
student and I don't really know what to do to make [the quality of 
our relationship] any better. 

Finally, after having opened their classrooms to practicum students for six 
or 12 weeks as part of practicum student assessment procedures, cooperating 
teachers receive a rubric by which they are asked to assess their particular 
practicum students' overall performance. During the interviews, several co¬ 
operating teachers questioned why their assessment was valued at a mere 
10% of the practicum student's final practicum course grade. Some believed 
that because they worked closely with practicum students for extended pe¬ 
riods, their assessments of the quality of the students' efforts merited con¬ 
siderably more than 10% of a their final grade. 

Data analysis reveals that cooperating teachers value communication and 
want their voices to be heard in ways signaling that they are being recognized 
as essential contributors to practicum students' leamer-of-teaching experi¬ 
ences. Cooperating teachers proposed specific means for practicum course 
instructors to build and maintain closer communications with cooperating 
teachers, including one or more orientation meetings early in the semester, 
periodic office visits, e-mail exchanges, and brown-bag discussions and 
workshops. Cooperating teachers explained that the respective roles played 
by CTs and practicum course instructors needed to be more closely aligned 
in order to permit better coordination in the professional shaping of 
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practicum students' learning-of-teaching experiences. As one participant ex¬ 
plained, "The CT is cooperating with both the [practicum course instructor] 
and also [with] the practicum student in order to make the learning experi¬ 
ence more enriching." In particular, cooperating teachers wish to be clearly 
informed about their roles during the classroom observation component of 
the practicum. In the following section we discuss how cooperating teachers 
define their roles in the practicum context. 

Cooperating Teachers' Roles and Behaviors 

As mentioned above, cooperating teachers seek development of a process that 
will enhance the quality and frequency of communications between 
practicum course instructors and themselves. As a requisite platform from 
which processes and procedures for enhanced communications may emerge, 
cooperating teachers call for clearer descriptions and illustrations of their roles 
and responsibilities. As a starting point, the following section presents find¬ 
ings related to cooperating teachers' own perceptions of the various roles they 
play and how these roles change over time in the various stages of the 
practicum. Labels for the four cooperating teachers' roles indentified from the 
data are: communicator, demystifier, catalyst for identity shifts, and mentor. 

Communicator 

Cooperating teachers sometimes find that having an observer in the class¬ 
room can be intimidating or even disruptive. However, more often than not, 
they explain that practicum students seem completely unaware of the po¬ 
tential for such complications. Cooperating teachers realize that in an effort 
to raise practicum students' awareness of what it means to be a sensitive and 
respectful observer, the seminar component of the practicum features several 
required readings that provide opportunities to discuss themes of classroom 
observation etiquette (Murphy, 1992; Richards & Farrell, 2011). However, al¬ 
though aware that the seminar featured such discussion, the cooperating 
teachers were concerned that each of them was unique with respect to what 
he or she would consider appropriate or inappropriate practicum students' 
behaviors. Cooperating teachers were clear in their belief that each relation¬ 
ship developing between them and a practicum student was unique and 
open to subtle modifications perhaps best explored through direct commu¬ 
nication and negotiation. However, cooperating teachers also expressed the 
following conundrum: they want practicum students to feel welcome, but 
the cooperating teachers also want to be clear about what they consider ac¬ 
ceptable and unacceptable practicum students' classroom behaviors. One of 
their apprehensions is that discussing impermissible and/or problematic 
classroom behaviors with a practicum student may hinder the development 
of a mutually constructive and positive working relationship. Cooperating 
teachers differed on how best to resolve this conundrum. Possible resolutions 
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mentioned called for cooperating teachers to: (a) make themselves available 
to meet with the practicum student before in-class observations begin and 
to use such opportunities to discuss directly personal preferences and con¬ 
cerns; (b) e-mail the practicum student in anticipation of such an initial face- 
to-face meeting and include a preliminary listing of the cooperating teacher's 
personal preferences and concerns, which could then be discussed and clar¬ 
ified when he or she and the practicum student first meet; (c) share personal 
preferences and concerns with the practicum course instructor, who in turn 
would discuss these with the relevant practicum student before the start of 
classroom observations; (d) share their preferences and concerns with the 
practicum course instructor, but ask him or her to discuss the issues more 
generically in the context of a whole-class seminar conversation without re¬ 
ferring to any particular cooperating teacher. Cooperating teachers explained 
that a benefit of clarifying their preferences early is that increased clarity 
serves to establish a foundation for healthy relationships among all parties 
involved in the practicum process. 

In addition to discussing themes of classroom observation etiquette, co¬ 
operating teachers also mentioned that pre-observation communications 
with practicum students can serve not only to clarify what cooperating teach¬ 
ers expect from practicum students, but also how their respective role(s) may 
shift over time. In this context, a general expectation at the start of the 
practicum is that a practicum student will begin in an observer's role and 
then gradually transition to more of a participant-observer's role after several 
weeks. Although cooperating teachers were careful to explain that the fol¬ 
lowing is not possible for every practicum student, most are eventually able 
to take on a short-term practice-teaching role in the cooperating teacher's 
classroom. However, cooperating teachers characterized the reality of how 
such transitions unfold as inherently complex and difficult to predict. Such 
transitions depend on the degree of confidence and trust that develops 
within the six- or 12-week observation periods. It is also worth mentioning 
that the process is viewed variably by individual cooperating teachers. For 
example, one experienced cooperating teacher preferred a practicum student 
to transition quickly from observer to more of a participant-observer's role. 
As Danielle explained, "If they're [going to practice-]teach, I want them to 
jump in sooner [rather] than later to start establishing rapport [with IEP 
learners]." On the other hand, Nathan, a cooperating teacher from the focus 
group, preferred that practicum students continue in the observer's role for 
longer. He further explained that any student who worked with him should 
not assume that he or she would automatically reach the stage of a more ac¬ 
tive role. For example, Nathan looked for signs that the practicum student 
had a clear grasp of the goals and purposes of the IEP course and was famil¬ 
iar and able to work appropriately with course materials. In the context of 
the relatively high-stakes IEP courses he teaches, Nathan explained that the 
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needs of IEP learners must always come first and that he had to keep IEP 
learners' best interests firmly in mind. In the interview he articulated a con¬ 
vincing case that he needed both to assume and to retain responsibility for 
deciding whether a practicum student could begin to take on a more active 
practice-teaching role in the relatively high-stakes IEP courses that he taught. 
His comments suggested that although cooperating teachers might find con¬ 
sultations with the practicum student and practicum course instructor useful 
and sometimes necessary, cooperating teachers needed to know that they 
were supported by an administrative structure through which they retained 
responsibility for making these important decisions regardless of the stated 
expectations of the practicum seminar. 

In sum, a clear theme revealed in the data is how important it is for a co¬ 
operating teacher to be an effective communicator with both the practicum 
student and the practicum course instructor as to how the practicum stu¬ 
dent's ESL classroom experiences are most likely to unfold. By clarifying ex¬ 
pectations at the start of the cooperating teacher-practicum student 
connection, the students will have clearer understandings of what their par¬ 
ticular cooperating teacher expects, as well as how the pacing and sequenc¬ 
ing of his or her expectations may change over time (i.e., more quickly for 
cooperating teacher-Danielle, more gradually for cooperating teacher- 
Nathan). Cooperating teacher informants described their role as that of a 
proactive communicator as necessarily ongoing, so that once a practicum 
student became involved in the IEP course, other potential practicum stu¬ 
dents' roles and responsibilities might emerge, as long as they were being 
supported and guided by the cooperating teacher. 

Demystifier 

The focus group and individual interviews suggest that experienced teachers 
are great illusionists in the sense that cooperating teachers' classroom behav¬ 
iors sometimes leave practicum students with the impression that acts of 
teaching are simple or even effortless. Even when unintended, such masking 
of some of the complexities underlying teaching can make it difficult for in¬ 
experienced learners-of-teaching to recognize some of the tacit or unobserv¬ 
able forms of knowledge that cooperating teachers possess. Therefore, 
cooperating teachers have the potential to serve as demystifiers, making the 
invisible visible, and clarifying procedures and processes for the benefit of 
practicum students. 

Lesson-planning is an example of a less visible dimension of teaching of 
which practicum students are often unaware. Angela, with 10 years of expe¬ 
rience as a cooperating teacher, initially assumed that practicum students 
would already know how much time and energy went into preparing an IEP 
lesson. However, it was only recently, while working as a cooperating teacher 
with an inexperienced practicum student, that she came to realize that 
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practicum students had little awareness of what happens before the lesson 
starts. She explained, "It's not always obvious to an outsider how much 
preparation goes into things and how long things take to prepare." So unless 
they are planning for and teaching a class, practicum students may remain 
unaware of the demands involved in creating a lesson plan and the reflective 
processes that underpin acts of lesson-planning. Although cooperating teach¬ 
ers explain that they try to share lesson plans with practicum students before 
a given class, this practice may fall short of having much effect on a 
practicum student's developing knowledge base. Rachel explained that years 
earlier, while she was still in the role of a practicum student, one of her 
practicum classmates mentioned how much she had appreciated the oppor¬ 
tunity to sit next to and witness first-hand the classmate's cooperating 
teacher's preparation of an upcoming lesson. Rachel recalled that her class¬ 
mate reported on the incredible benefits of such shadowing of a cooperating 
teacher's planning-in-action. Several cooperating teachers talked about the 
potential benefits of inviting a practicum student to participate in planning 
a lesson, particularly if such involvement could occur during the initial 
weeks of a semester before practicum students had to plan lessons for their 
practice-teaching opportunities. These cooperating teachers believe that a 
participatory opportunity of this nature may have a more profound effect on 
the development of a practicum student's pedagogical knowledge than 
merely an explanation of how one went about the lesson-planning process 
after the fact. By observing the planning of a lesson in action, previously in¬ 
accessible processes can be rendered more transparent. A later stage might 
culminate with the cooperating teacher and practicum student collaborating 
in planning one of the practicum student's own practice-teaching lessons. In 
sum, cooperating teachers can structure such activities as transitional stages 
that progress from face-to-face interactions centered on their making the in¬ 
visible more transparent, to collaborative lesson-planning, to more au¬ 
tonomous practicum students' lesson planning practices. Raising practicum 
students' awareness and increasing their participation in the lesson-planning 
process can support them in learning to recognize some of the less transpar¬ 
ent dimensions of language-teaching. 

Two other areas generally less visible to practicum students are a teacher's 
practical knowledge base and practices of reflective teaching. Cooperating 
teacher informants explained that they must be generous in sharing insights 
about teaching with practicum students. Rachel proposed that they do their 
best to try "[to be] there to kind of dissect a class ... the components of a 
class." Through opportunities to work with cooperating teachers who are 
conscientious in trying to make things as transparent as possible, practicum 
students are more likely to notice the more subtle dimensions of classroom 
events and may deepen their abilities to notice, ask about, and reflect on less 
observable dimensions of teaching. For such learning-about-teaching oppor- 
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tunities to emerge, the cooperating teacher and practicum student must work 
together to arrange meeting times and to develop mutually supportive col¬ 
laborative procedures. A possible arrangement mentioned by one experi¬ 
enced cooperating teacher would be to include pre-observation time to work 
together before a given class (e.g., when he or she would have a chance to 
discuss the lesson-planning process and desired outcomes) and a subsequent 
post-observation meeting to discuss unplanned outcomes and what might 
have been some of the instructional decisions made by the cooperating 
teacher while operating live in the classroom. In short, an observation cycle 
for a single class that includes both pre-lesson and post-lesson opportunities 
for building awareness, discussion, and reflection may constitute an even 
more promising direction for cooperative teacher-practicum student collab¬ 
oration than more traditional models of multiple post-observation meetings. 

Catalyst for Identity Shifts 

Once in-class observations are underway and practicum students have a bet¬ 
ter appreciation for the kinds of thinking and planning that engage teachers 
before a lesson, cooperating teachers expect practicum students to adopt a 
more active role in the classroom. To make the transition from observer to 
participant-observer, cooperating teachers must provide support while 
practicum students begin to re-imagine their own identities as shifting from 
one of an observer-of-teaching to one more closely approximating a class¬ 
room teacher. While witnessing such transformations, cooperating teachers 
explain that they look for evidence that practicum students are starting to 
reimagine their identities and responsibilities. Some signs are that the 
practicum student is showing initiative by being consistent in arriving to 
class a few minutes early, being attentive during the entire class, responding 
appropriately to the cooperating teacher's in-class cues, asking him or her 
interesting questions about the course, expressing curiosity about course ma¬ 
terials, seeking opportunities to meet with the cooperating teacher outside 
class, sharing and discussing personal insights, and/or sharing and dis¬ 
cussing observation notes. Such proactive actions and behaviors serve to mo¬ 
tivate a cooperating teacher to invite practicum students to assume an 
increasingly more responsible role. At this stage, cooperating teachers en¬ 
courage them to begin to listen in on small-group work for particular pur¬ 
poses (e.g., to identify learners' confusions with pedagogic tasks, to 
document learners' needs), to monitor learner dyads and small groups more 
closely, and to assist with small-group work throughout the classroom. 
Danielle believes that it is important to inform and remind practicum stu¬ 
dents that they need to grow beyond merely perceiving themselves as 
MATESOL students. Rather, she tries to build their self-confidence while en¬ 
couraging them to assume more active roles as in-class tutors and discussion 
facilitators. She explains that when practicum students are serving facilitative 
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roles in a cooperating teacher's class, "[practicum students] aren't [there] to 
give the answers, they're there to kind of prompt answers, and to facilitate 
[IEP students'] discussion." Similarly, Rachel believes that practicum stu¬ 
dents should be encouraged to grow toward more of a teaching role and 
away from the observer role, a natural progression that Rachel finds that 
many practicum students resist. By carefully and explicitly socializing 
practicum students into fuller classroom leadership roles, cooperating teach¬ 
ers are better able to facilitate the practicum students' much-needed identity 
shift from lenrner-of-teaching to one that includes classroovi teacher. Such ex¬ 
periences are more likely to build practicum students' confidence as they 
enter the next and final stage of the practicum: practice-teaching. 

Mentor 

In the MATESOL program that we studied, the practicum experience culmi¬ 
nates with the implementation of one or two 20-25-minute practice-teaching 
opportunities in the cooperating teacher's class. To determine what a 
practicum student will do, a cooperating teacher advises, guides, and in other 
ways supports the practicum student's efforts. At this stage, cooperating 
teacher informants describe the process of collaboration as encompassing 
three phases: collaborative development of what the practicum student is 
going to teach; opportunity for the practicum student to practice-teach solo 
while implementing the planned lesson segment; and collaborative post-re¬ 
flection and follow-up discussion. 

In the initial phase of lesson development, a cooperating teacher tries to 
reduce predictable degrees of practicum students' anxiety by suggesting 
course topics with which he or she will feel comfortable and be capable of 
teaching. Next the cooperating teacher and practicum student begin to ne¬ 
gotiate the content and plans for practice-teaching. Typically, the cooperating 
teacher shares relevant materials, and the practicum student and cooperating 
teacher exchange drafts of the lesson plan. During these preparation stages, 
cooperating teachers say that they find themselves working hard to avoid 
natural impulses to prescribe directly what the practicum student should 
and should not do. Rather, throughout the process, they try to encourage the 
practicum student to think and plan reflectively by asking relevant questions 
intended to build awareness of how best to meet IEP learners' needs. For ex¬ 
ample, Angela explains that she prioritizes reflection and discussion about 
classroom management issues (e.g., timing, pacing, sequencing, giving di¬ 
rections) and how best to maximize IEP learners' participation. Cooperating 
teachers support practicum students' efforts in various ways during these 
preparation stages face-to-face, by telephone, and/or by e-mail. 

Once a practicum student's plans for teaching are sufficiently developed, 
Danielle likes to review the lesson plan with him or her in person while try¬ 
ing to help him or her to anticipate possible complications, predictable ques- 
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tions, arid learners' difficulties. This process promotes anticipatory reflective 
practices (Conway, 2001) and simultaneously serves to reduce anxiety. The 
day a practicum student actually practice-teaches, most of the cooperating 
teacher informants say they prefer to let IEP language-learners know at the 
start of the class that the practicum student will be taking over for a substan¬ 
tial part of the lesson. To reduce potential confusion among IEP students, 
Angela adds that she tries to make clear connections and a smooth transition 
between both teachers' contributions that day. While the practicum student 
is practice-teaching, cooperating teachers explain that they serve more of an 
observer-of-teaching role. Most focus on taking careful descriptive notes with 
the intention of trying to emphasize things that are going well. They also 
keep note of at least a few areas for possible improvement. At such times, 
they explain that they wish to be as supportive as possible to foster the 
practicum student's teaching confidence and to facilitate independent deci¬ 
sion-making. Later that day or within a few days, a cooperating teacher 
shares his or her observation notes with the practicum student and arranges 
for a time to discuss strengths, areas for teaching improvement, and modifi¬ 
cations for future implementation. Although the interviews featured little 
discussion of specific reflection-on-teaching practices (Farrell, 2007b) a post¬ 
practice-teaching meeting would seem an ideal opportunity for cooperating 
teachers to foster such practices. Here practicum students and cooperating 
teachers can collaboratively reflect on and discuss some of what transpired 
during the practicum student's practice-teaching. By adopting contemporary 
L2 teacher development models such as Allwright's (1992, 2003) stance of 
exploratory practice, a cooperating teacher could work with the practicum 
student collaboratively to identify strengths and potential areas for improve¬ 
ment, explore alternative ways of teaching, discuss activity adaptations, and 
make plans for future teaching. 

Over the span of either a six- or 12-week connection with a practicum stu¬ 
dent, cooperating teachers assume multiple roles that are multifaceted, dy¬ 
namic, and evolve over time. The nature of their contributions continually 
shifts in response to changes in the perceived awareness, understanding, as¬ 
pirations, and capabilities of practicum students. Juggling varied sets of re¬ 
sponsibility simultaneously and bearing in mind that their concurrent 
responsibilities as IEP classroom teachers never abate, the role of cooperating 
teachers is demanding. Minimally, it calls for creativity, focused attention, 
and personal tact. 

Conclusion, Implications, and Future Directions 

Analysis of the interview data led to identification of unanticipated gaps in 
practicum course structures with respect to the need for more open commu¬ 
nication and how best to define cooperating teachers' roles. An essential find¬ 
ing is the perceived lack of sufficient dialogue between practicum course 
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instructors and cooperating teachers, both of whom are key players in the 
professional development of preservice teachers. With the intention of cre¬ 
ating a more fully responsive and inclusive learning community, the coop¬ 
erating teachers who participated in the study requested increased levels of 
practicum course instructor-cooperating teacher communications throughout 
all phases of the practicum. The study also illuminated some of the ways that 
cooperating teachers conceptualize their roles and responsibilities, particu¬ 
larly how they perceive these as shifting between communicator, demystifier, 
catalyst for identity change, and mentor. Although the four roles identified 
could be conceptualized as progressing in a linear manner, future research 
might explore some of the more subtle ways that such roles interrelate, blend, 
and overlap. Grounded by what we learned during data analysis, our intu¬ 
ition suggests that for cooperating teacher-practicum student relationships 
to function well, the roles that a cooperating teacher manifests must be sen¬ 
sitive to situational conditions in response to practicum students' needs at 
particular times. The arc of cooperating teachers' roles is all the more complex 
because they continue to serve as IEP classroom teachers even while doing 
their best to mentor practicum students. As evidenced in the interview data, 
the role of classroom language teacher is one that all the cooperating teacher 
informants showed every sign of prioritizing as foremost among their many 
competing responsibilities. 

We were fascinated to learn that the voices of the interviewed cooperating 
teachers echoed a core controversy that occupies considerable attention in 
contemporary L2 teacher development literature. As initially proposed by 
Freeman and Johnson (1998), subsequently critiqued by Yates and Muchisky 
(2003), Muchisky and Yates (2004), and Tarone and Allwright (2005), and fur¬ 
ther clarified and expanded in Freeman and Johnson (2004, 2005), the con¬ 
troversy is about the question. What constitutes the knowledge base of L2 
teaching? For practicum course instructors, cooperating teachers, and L2 
teacher educators in general, few questions are more directly relevant to our 
professional activities. Responses have resulted in two currents of thought. 
In MATESOL programs, the currents sometimes flow parallel with limited 
overlap opportunity, or they sometimes diverge widely, although an increas¬ 
ing number of programs seem successful in shaping the landscape of teacher 
development activity to allow the currents to flow in confluence (Gebhard, 
1998). The first current foregrounds what historically has been perceived as 
"the academic underpinnings of classroom skills," whereas the second fore¬ 
grounds attention to "classroom teaching skills and pedagogic issues" 
(Richards, 2008, p. 5). The former includes topics in applied linguistics such 
as syntax, morphology, phonology, second-language acquisition, corpus lin¬ 
guistics, sociolinguistics, and so forth. At least in North America, curriculum 
structures in most MATESOF programs devote in-depth attention to such 
topics through separate seminar courses (Grabe et al., 2000; Kornblum & 
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Garschick, 2001; Palmer, 1995). This trend perhaps reflects a common as¬ 
sumption that once preservice teachers have sufficient knowledge of relevant 
academic topics and have completed a practicum course, they are ready to 
begin their L2 teaching careers. In contrast, the second current foregrounds 
efforts to understand more clearly teachers' cognitions, classroom teaching 
skills, and related pedagogic issues (e.g., action system knowledge, classroom 
management, pedagogical content knowledge). These are notoriously diffi¬ 
cult to teach directly and / or learn effectively in seminar settings (Bartels, 
2009). This second current is probably best known in MATESOL circles 
through Johnson's (2006, 2009) discussions of a "sociocultural turn" in un¬ 
derstandings of L2 teachers' development. Extending themes closely aligned 
with Vygotsky (1978,1986), specialists who work in a sociocultural tradition 
view learning as a mediated and negotiated process that occurs in the 
learner's zone of proximal development (ZPD). As initially proposed in con¬ 
nection with the cognitive development of children, a learner's ZPD is "the 
distance between the actual developmental level as determined by independ¬ 
ent problem solving and the level of potential development as determined 
though problem solving under adult guidance or in collaboration with more 
capable peers" (Vygotsky, 1978, p. 86). When applied to the experiences of 
practicum students, the process of learning to teach may be conceptualized 
as a socially and culturally constituted endeavor (Richards, 2008) through 
which the professional development of novice teachers depends on guided 
opportunities to interact with, to be mentored by, and to learn while working 
alongside more experienced teachers. 

As researchers and L2 teacher educators, we were both encouraged and 
somewhat surprised to find connections to these broad teacher development 
themes in the interviews with cooperating teachers. In MATESOL programs 
such as that described here, the practicum is the primary opportunity for 
graduate student learners-of-teaching to participate in sustained, substantive 
conversations with more experienced classroom teachers. Their conversa¬ 
tions are all the more likely to be substantive because each cooperating 
teacher-practicum student pair has multiple opportunities to engage in 
meaningful discussions of classroom realities. It is important to note that the 
discussions are grounded in the immediate context of the cooperating 
teacher's course as well as in the broader language program in which the co¬ 
operating teacher is operating. If handled well, these opportunities meet req¬ 
uisite conditions for the growth and development of novice teachers, changes 
that can best be studied from a sociocultural perspective. As evidence, the 
cooperating teachers interviewed in the study recognized that their connec¬ 
tions with practicum students were rich in teacher development potential, 
and they were explicit in saying that they would prefer such potential to be 
even more fully realized and refined. Our analysis of the interview tran¬ 
scripts reveals the cooperating teachers as well aware of leaming-to-teach 
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potentials that their mentoring contributions services made possible. For ex¬ 
ample, cooperating teachers' descriptions of how they work to engender 
learner-of-teaching development revealed sufficient scaffolding support for 
practicum students to be gradually challenged to assume more responsibil¬ 
ities inside and outside the classroom. By asking for (a) clearer descriptions 
of their practicum-related roles and responsibilities, and (b) more sustained 
support and collaboration from practicum course instructors, the cooperating 
teacher participants seem well positioned to enhance L2 teacher develop¬ 
ment efforts in the MATESOL practicum. At the same time, cooperating 
teachers voiced frustration that their efforts remain under-appreciated and 
under-used. A possible explanation is that some of the practicum course in¬ 
structors with whom the study's cooperating teachers were interacting had 
yet to integrate fully the implications of sociocultural theory or other con¬ 
structivist models in connection with teacher development practices in the 
practicum course. It is also possible that conventional curriculum structures 
of many MATESOL programs may hinder fuller inclusion of cooperating 
teachers' voices and contributions in a single-semester practicum context. 
Future training for cooperating teachers may benefit from discussions of how 
more experienced teachers can contribute to language-teachers' development 
from a sociocultural perspective. 

Given the complexity of cooperating teacher-practicum student relation¬ 
ships discussed in this report, it would be naive for anyone involved in the 
practicum to assume that a competent language teacher will automatically 
be able to serve as an effective cooperating teacher. Although there is a long 
history of classroom teachers who generously step up and demonstrate that 
they are fully capable of learning to serve well in this capacity, appropriate 
training, professional support, and time dedicated to exploring and devel¬ 
oping the requisite competences seem warranted. As a necessary first step, 
it is essential for cooperating teachers to be better informed about the multi¬ 
ple roles that they will need to play and the competences that they will need 
to develop in order to serve effectively. As support for becoming better in¬ 
formed, practicum course instructors and cooperating teachers may find 
teacher-development resources such as Bailey (2006) and Richards and Far¬ 
rell (2011) to be useful. However, to the best of our knowledge, this study is 
the first investigative effort from within the TESOL tradition to document 
cooperating teachers' roles and responsibilities by examining their own per¬ 
spectives. One limitation of the study is that we were able to work with only 
11 cooperating teachers from a single program and that only three of these 
were interviewed individually. It will be interesting to see if the findings re¬ 
ported here are shared by a larger number of cooperating teachers across ad¬ 
ditional programs. Because this was an initial study employing qualitative 
investigative procedures, subsequent research, both qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative in nature, is needed. On this theme, we find compelling Johnson and 
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Golombek's (2011) recent call for the inclusion of narrative inquiry as a tool 
for "knowledge-building" and generating more efficient "professional de¬ 
velopment practices" (p. 486). Although we decided to investigate cooperat¬ 
ing teachers' perspectives because their voices were under-represented in the 
current literature, subsequent explorations may find ways to include the per¬ 
spectives of practicum students, practicum course instructors, and language- 
learners as well. We trust that this investigation provides convincing 
evidence that cooperating teachers' contributions represent a valuable set of 
sociocultural resources that practicum course instructors and other L2 
teacher educators would be wise exploit more efficiently, particularly 
through closer collaboration between cooperating teachers and practicum 
course instructors. Finally, we would be remiss not to acknowledge that fi¬ 
nancial compensation for the time and energy that an already busy classroom 
teacher will need to devote to the cooperating teacher role seems warranted. 
Our impression is that in MATESOL programs such as the one in this study, 
practicum course instructors have barely begun to scratch the surface of what 
cooperating teachers' contributions to the professional development of 
practicum student might one day become. 
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